CHARLADIES
of unfailing cheerfulness, and who kept her home going by
means of superhuman work until her son, a character equally
fine, had become foreign correspondent to his employers and
was able to take charge of the family fortunes.
I knew a fourth whose knowledge of all the seamier aspects
of life in a London suburb was inexplicable until it was one
day discovered that she was the wife of an advancing police-
man; a fifth who waddled dirty-handed in and out of rooms
snapping her fingers like a trick-dancer and muttering,
unconscious of the fact that she spoke aloud: 'Let 'em get
on with it!'; and a sixth who, having started work at the age
of ten and gone into service shortly afterwards as one of
what the Admirable Crichton called 'the odds and ends/
had reared a family upon next to nothing and given every-
one of her children a good education; and who in years of
maturity could yield most cultured women a start in the
matter of general knowledge and quickness of mind and lose
them with the greatest possible ease. Where is the resemblance
between these women which would suggest that the char is
a predestined comic character? There is none.
The reason for every discrepancy between charladies is
that they are made and not born. They are nearly always
married women, with young children, whose expectations
of domestic security in marriage have been disappointed.
They may be widows, grass widows (I mean, women deserted
by their husbands), wives with sick or unemployed men at
home, or pensioners. The majority are very respectable
persons who, finding, while still young and active enough
to work with their hands, that they cannot make ends meet
upon their husbands* earnings, determine to do the only kind
of practical work which produces invaluable shillings and
leaves them time to keep their own homes clean and to pre-
pare midday or early evening meals for their children. The
work may be hard; it is certainly not always well-paid; but
for a poor woman of character who has the use of her limbs
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